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What is it all about? 
The world context 
Obedience to Mission 


gar fellow-Member of C.M5S., 

A Service of Thanksgiving for the 
inburgh Missionary Conference of 
10, and for all that has come from it, 
be held in Westminster Abbey at 
‘p.m. on Tuesday, June 21. Bishop 
lie Newbigin will be the preacher 
d the Archbishop of Canterbury will 
the Blessing. 


\T IS IT ALL ABOUT? 
hat is it all about? What could have 
ened in 1910 which really matters in 
? Is this just another Christian at- 
to find exaggerated significance in 
actually insignificant? Can any good 
> come out of a conference? Those 
ions are going to be asked, by some 
of ignorance, by some out of cynic- 
by some with an agnosticism not un- 
with religious sincerity. Let all 
/ of us who will be in Westminster 
y on June 21, even if of necessity 
in spirit’, be sure that we know the 


Edinburgh House Press has just 
iced a twenty page booklet by Dr. 
igh Martin, entitled Beginning at 
dinburgh. Present at the Conference 
aimself and no mean contributor to 
ich ‘that has come from it’, Dr. Martin 
ents in sober style a measured assess- 
of what began at Edinburgh. Here 
nm invaluable synopsis of fifty years of 
iggle to make dreams come true. It 
n a struggle. It is still a struggle. 
| the end is not yet. But ‘Edinburgh 
S a landmark. Dr. Martin estab- 
that fact in a way that is all the 
“4 mpressive for making no conces- 
) the popular passion for purple 
Those who want serious 
s to questions about the Edin- 
-onference of 1910, and more par- 
' ‘all that has come from it’, 
em in this booklet. 
s-LeTrer will attempt a 
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Truths seen, not shirked 
Some ‘blind spots’ 
Aftermath 


In Westminster Abbey on June 21, 1960 


rather different approach and ask what it 
felt like to be at the Edinburgh Mission- 
ary Conference, what were the dreams 
dreamt at it, what were the truths most 
clearly seen, what were the ‘blind spots’ 
(about this we will be especially humble 
in view of the possible verdict of A.D. 
2010 upon A.D. 1960!); and what have 
been some of the failures to obey the 
‘heavenly vision’ of 1910. 


We are fortunate to possess a contem- 
porary account of the Edinburgh Con- 
ference written immediately after its con- 
clusion by one who was at it, who was 
himself a missionary in every fibre of his 
being, who was in his own right both 
a prophet, in the sense of being a ‘seer’, 
and an artist in the written word— 
Temple Gairdner of Cairo. The Com- 
mittee responsible for the Conference, in 
the course of the thorough preparatory 
work that they were undertaking, came 
to realize that they were to be put in 
possession of a vast mass of information 
of enormous potential value for the in- 
spiration of the whole Church in its 
Mission to the world, if only it could be 
distilled in a fashion which could reach 
a far wider circle than those attending 
the Conference. It was therefore deter- 
mined to issue a volume about the Con- 
ference which would be “at once a narra- 
tive, an interpretation, and a summons”. 
Temple Gairdner was commissioned as 
the writer and given complete freedom. 
The result was the volume Edinburgh 
1910—an account and interpretation of 
the World Missionary Conference. It was 
characteristic of the author’s imagination 
and sense of history that he went to Iona 
to write it. 


THE WORLD CONTEXT 


Just as Iona today has become for 
many in the Church of Scotland, and far 
beyond it, a symbol of the marriage of 
past history to present reality, so for 


Temple Gairdner Iona was not a retreat 
but a watch-tower from which he was 
able to read the signs of the times. That 
is what gives such depth to his writing, 
makes it so easy to read, helps us to 
realize that even if 1910 appears in some 
respects aeons away, in other respects it 
is as emphatically of the twentieth cen- 
tury as we are today. This comes out 
clearly in the way in which Gairdner 
realized, perhaps more acutely than most 
of his contemporaries at Edinburgh and 
elsewhere, what was the significance of 
the Russo-Japanese war, and how the 
issue of that war defined the future con- 
text of the Mission of the Church in the 
twentieth century. 


After portraying the extent of Western 

man’s nineteenth century dominion over 
the globe he went on: 
“And then, Port Arthur fell, the battle of 
Moukden was fought, the Trafalgar of the 
Korean straits was decided; and the entire 
aspect of things was changed. 

“The little Island Kingdom, which alone 
had never seemed quite to fit into the 
former world-scheme; which, in the war 
with China in 1894 and the Relief of the 
Legations in 1900, had made Europe feel 
that there was one element in far-eastern 
politics that was proof against absorption; 
that little Island Kingdom emerged victori- 
ous from a decisive struggle with a Western 
Power, and in so doing upset settled views 
based on the records of tens of centuries. 

“The tide of Western advance and domina- 
tion, which had seemed more like an un- 
changeable phenomenon of nature than a 
resultant of human actions and states, was 
checked, rolled suddenly back.” 


Gairdner goes on to describe ‘the electric 
thrill’ which, in the sequel, ran through 
Asia, 

“creating national longings and aspirations 
where formerly there were none, and multi- 
aes the intensity of those that ‘had already 
existe 


Then very shrewdly he notes the inward- 
ness of what was happening and its 
long-term significance: 
“It was evident that the East had awaked. 
. . The swirl of the world-tide, which for 
five centuries had been creeping up to the 
Orient and encompassing it round, had now 
in fact swept it for good and all into the 
current of the unified life of mankind.” 
What is commonplace for our thinking 
today called for considerable perception 
in 1910. Gairdner had such perception ; 
so had the Chairman of the Conference, 
John R. Mott ; so had its Secretary, J. H. 
Oldham; so in varying measure had 
many others. There was more awareness 
of the world-scene, of the long-term 
political realities of contemporary his- 
tory, concentrated there in that Mission- 


ary Conference than in all the chan 
leries of Europe put together. ' 
chancelleries were busy, at that time, 
will remember, preparing for the sui 
of Europe. The missionary enthusiz 
themselves mostly Europeans in fact 
by derivation, were looking bey 
Europe to the salvation of the wo 
That perspective was, indeed, much rr 
significant than the much publicized - 
that there were only twenty represe! 
tives of Asia and Africa present at 
Conference. Because the perspective 
right the proportions were progressi' 
adjusted over the next fifty years. ' 
recent Christian Conferences of Pra 
Kuala Lumpur, and Ibadan are e\ 
whit as much in the great succes: 
from ‘Edinburgh 1910’ as Lausanne | 
Oxford, Amsterdam and Evanston— 
more so but no Tess. 


In thus seeing a unique significanc 
Japan’s victory over Russia in 1 
Gairdner was surely right for, as he 
sisted in the opening chapter of his b 
with its title “World History and 
World Mission”: 


“Tf Missions help to make history, wo 
history also reacts on the world-miss 
deflecting the currents of its effort, gi’ 
definiteness to its ideals, causing modii 
tions in its methods. Just because it i 
Mission that seeks to save the world, i 
necessarily sensitive to the occurrences 
the world. And when there occurs one 
those rare events which, like an earthqu: 
shock, affects every political seismograph 
over the earth, it follows, with equal 
evitableness, that the whole enterprise 
the world-mission feels the thrill, 
recognizes the call to meet a new emerge 
and a new situation.” 

That paragraph serves well to indic 
the ‘feel’ of ‘Edinburgh 1910’ as in 
preted by one of the most sensitive mi 
there present. It may serve no less 
indicate one source of the sense 
urgency which found expression in 
reports of each of the eight Commissi 
which had made such thorough % 
exhaustive preparation for the Coni 
ence. Indeed it was this perspective, 
described by Gairdner, which lay beh 
the common sense of need for more a 
quate thought and planning for 
missionary movement, and which fot 
expression in the only resolution pas 
by the Conference, that to provide fo 
Continuation Committee. That resc 
tion, which appears so innocuous, was 
fact decisive for the enduring influence 
‘Edinburgh 1910’. It ensured that drea 
would not be allowed to die away, t 
visions would be obeyed, that me 
spectives would determine future 
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the time it was a revolutionary idea. 
} previous Conference had made any 
Wision for continuity of study, let 
me for any co-ordination of activity. 
oth were secured by this historic resolu- 
n whose passing on June 21, 1910 is 
@ reason why June 21, 1960 has been 
10sen as the actual day for the Service 
‘Thanksgiving in Westminster Abbey. 


What has been said so far about the 
pective’ of ‘Edinburgh 1910’ needs 
ne supplement in order that the reader 
lay be clear that the 1355 delegates were 


t nervously reacting to unprecedented 
itical developments. They were in 


ristian Church—“Ye shall be my wit- 
s’—and to its fundamental mission 
‘to make disciples of all nations”. 
itical developments were interpreted 
n the setting of that charter and that 
ssion. The Christian is, indeed, in the 
ld, but he is in it to redeem it; he is 
ot of it to be determined by it. He 
erves the Lord of history. He refuses to 
ow history, least of all its contempor- 
' expression, to be his lord. The 
aking of ‘Edinburgh 1910’ was con- 
sted at that level. 


BEDIENCE TO MISSION 


Obedience to Mission—that is the cen- 
1 motif of the Missionary Conference 
910. Co-operation was seen to be 
ry as a means to obedience. Some 
further and glimpsed a vision of a 
y richer than any co-operation; but 
l€ unity which was sought was seen al- 
yays as the servant of Mission. 


*T long for the time”, said one dele- 
and he a Free Churchman, 

iwhen we shall see another Conference, and 

en the men of the Greek Church and the 

Soman Church shall talk things over with 

is in the service of Christ. The Kingdom 

not come until every branch can unite 


her in some common effort of service 
he Lord!” 
the Edinburgh Conference of 1910 did 
it lay down a blueprint of co-operation. 
- decided that co-operation was desirable 
| Set Up a continuation committee to 
irsue the subject. The word ‘pursue’ is 
- 00d one, for it suggests something 
“ing which is always beckoning us 
ler on, ing to allow us to 
ine that one method of co-operation, 
shievement, exhausts all the pos- 
Perhaps the doldrums into 
» much Christian and missionary 
ration has fallen today derive as 
m the tendency to stereotype co- 


operation as from anything else. Per- 
haps a recovery of the idea implicit in 
the word ‘pursuit’ might help to get 
movement going again. ‘Edinburgh 
1910’ laid down no pattern. 

The pursuit of unity was, in its 
ecclesiastical sense, outside the terms of 
reference of the Conference. But it may 
perhaps be legitimate to observe that the 
only way in which the movement to- 
wards Christian Unity is ever likely to 
galvanize the imaginations of Christians 
at the level of the local Christian com- 
munity will be if the perspectives and 
priorities and flexibility of ‘Edinburgh 
1910’ can be recaptured, and interpreted 
as the clue to the real missionary situa- 
tion in which those local Christian com- 
munities find themselves. It would not be 
the first time in Christian history that a 
common obedience to the demands of 
Mission released spiritual resources be- . 
yond men’s wildest dreams, and fused 
them into the kind of unity in which 
each offers all he has, and receives from 
the other all he delights to give. And the 
result will be not the lowest common 
denominator but a genuine approxima- 
tion to the wholeness of the Gospel and 
the fulness of Christ. 

Bishop Brent of the Philippines went 
away from ‘Edinburgh 1910’ with that 
vision, caught at that Conference on 
Mission, and started what came to be the 
Movement of Faith and Order, the methods 
and procedures of which are now part and 
parcel of that ecumenical conversation 
which finds expression in the World Coun- 
cil of Churches. 

John R. Mott, in introducing the Re- 
port of Commission I on ‘carrying the 
Gospel to all the non-Christian world’, 
took as the first of his outstanding con- 
victions ‘the vastness of the task’. After 
commenting on how we are left breath- 
less if we truly grasp the dimensions of 
the undertaking, he went on to add that 
the advantage of this overwhelming ex- 
perience was two-fold: 

“Tn the first place, it was an effectual cure 
to parochialism, which is clean against the 
spirit of Christianity; and secondly, it was 
only this infinitely difficult task that would 
drive the Christian Church to close its ranks, 
and, further, learn to seek and claim the 
power of her infinite Lord.” 

Are we, today, afraid of being over- 
whelmed, of coming quite to the end of 
our own resources, of feeling dizzy when 
we get a stratospherical view of the 
parish pump? Is that the trouble? 


Already this News-Letter has antici- 
pated some of the truths most clearly 
seen at Edinburgh in 1910. Let me sum 
up what has been said so far on the 


general subject of mission and unity as 
‘Edinburgh’ saw it by some further words 
of John Mott: 


“A programme literally world-wide in its 
scope is indispensable to enrich and com- 
plete the Church. Jesus Christ must have 
all the races and all] the nations through 
which to make known fully His excellences 
and to communicate adequately His power. 

. - It will be impossible to plan and wage a 
world-wide campaign without being enlarged 
by the very purpose itself. The life of the 
Church depends upon its being missionary. 
Revivals of missionary devotion and 
spiritual life have ever gone hand in hand. 
The missionary activities of the Church are 
the circulation of its blood, which would 
lose its vital power if it never flowed to the 
extremities... . 

“Christ emphasized that the mightiest 
apologetic with which to convince the non- 
Christian world of His divine character and 
claims would be the oneness of His disciples. 
Experience has already shown that by far 
the most hopeful way of hastening the 
realization of true and triumphant Christian 
unity is through the enterprise of carrying 
the Gospel to the non-Christian world.” 


Gairdner ends one of his chapters with 
some sentences which anticipate the great 
declaration of Amsterdam in 1948, when 
he writes of the Edinburgh Conference: 


“Was it not as if the unborn babe of Unity 
Regained had strongly stirred in the womb? 
Here was a thrill of common purpose, of 
common will to live, of common will to do. 
Such stirrings surely, and only such, are 
worthy to be taken as premonitions of the 
corporate unity of the days to come, the 
only corporate unity that would be worth 
having—the unity that is the expression of 
the desire of co-operation, the unity that 
is the Will to Live, and the Will to Act, 
Together.” 


TRUTHS SEEN, NOT SHIRKED 


There were many other truths seen 
clearly at Edinburgh. Here are some of 
them. There was the truth about the 
‘daughter’ Churches of Asia and Africa. 
Gairdner writes of the delegates: 
“possibly the most interesting, certainly by 
far the most significant figures of all, were 
those of the Oriental and African delegates, 
yellow, brown or black in race .. . not only 
by their presence but by their’ frequent 
contributions to the debates, they gave final 
proof that the Christian religion is now 
rooted in all those great countries.” 
Another speaker made the comment that 
this fact of 
“the Church in the mission-field . . . was not 
generally understood even by. Christian 
missionaries and still less by those that look 
on from without.” 

The barb in that comment is even still 
not without relevance! 


Then there was the truth about China. 


Consider these four judgments. Gaird 
himself speaks of 


“China . . . the most potentially power 
mission land in the world.” 
And that, by the way, is still true! 

A Chinese delegate declares: 

“The people of China are now giving av 
the old, but they have not yet grasped 
new. ... The minds of the Chinese are n 
empty, “and this is the time for Christ 
step in. If you wait four or five years, 
even three years, you will find such a chas 
in China that the minds of her people \ 
be blocked. I beseech you to take immedi 
steps. In five years it will Pen too late! © 
not wait until it is too late... . Take ste 
now!” 

Bishop Bashford of North China “ 
ported this Chinese appeal with 
words: 

“No such opportunity is likely to confi 
the Christian Church again till the Day 
Judgment!” 

A Day of Judgment was nearer 

anyone thought though one Chinese d 


“If the missionaries cannot supply this 
mand for leadership in the prac 
development of Christian unity, ath 
leadership will undoubtedly arise outside 
ranks of the missionaries, and perhaps e 
outside the ranks of the duly authori 
ministers of the Christian Church in Chi 


We were too late in China. In h 
many other places are we going to be 
late? Though perhaps it is wrong to 
‘too late’. For the ‘times’ are in G 
hands. Who knows but that he may 
working his purpose out beyond 
capacity of our starved orthodoxies 
comprehend, and in spite of our diso 
ence? That may be our only hope. 


‘Edinburgh 1910’ tried hard to face 
facts. ~- 


Another illustration of this was 
way it viewed the Christian faith in its 
lation to those who held to other religi 
Gairdner has a fine passage in which 
quoted F. J. Western, later to beco 
Bishop of Tinnevelly, as saying that 
chief documents are human’ and 
continues himself with the words: 

“the way to their study is the old way 
friendship unfeigned . . . the most dir 
way into the human heart of both 
and Hindu and Moslem will be the stud 
what he holds most precious. That 
leads into deeper recesses of the heart of 
perfect Man, Christ Jesus, and so, in 
the serious effort to discover what is 
pycse will satisfy the needs discovered 
them 


Gairdner shows how the Conf 
pressed this truth further still, that s 


tudy of the other religions 

is the very deepest contribution to make 
the knowledge of Christ and of the New 
nent, and to the Catholicity of the 
e. For the question of Catholicity was 
uman question before it became an 
esiastical one, and the full realization 
he spiritual catholicity of mankind may 
l turn out to lead to the full realization 
One Catholic Church.” 

many of the delegates saw as far as 
it is, of course, impossible to say. 
Gairdner did and his book achieved 
de circulation. This truth calls for 
ch courage in its acceptance, and 
ch faith. Here as in so much else 
burgh 1910’ began to see things, 
some of which even now, we, fifty 
later, still stumble. 


Yet again, in relation to the world of 
m, ‘Edinburgh 1910’ was clear- 
hted. The delegates were bold enough 
) recognize that even then Islam was 
mMning a winning race for heathen 
ica”. One delegate far-sightedly stated 


probably before long see Islam assum- 


yindicator of the African race.” 
claim is being made . today and 
in Africa is frequently 
‘white man’s religion’ 
ile Islam claims to be a ‘black man’s 
on’. The claim, of course, is not 
sputed. But it is being made with in- 
ing confidence. If race relations de- 
orate much further it may suddenly 
found to be disconcertingly true in 
= parts of Africa than one. 
, ‘Edinburgh 1910’ did not under- 
ite the dimensions of the task con- 
nting the Christian Mission. 


fhe Conference had a lively and true 
areness also about the stirrings taking 
in India, the mounting tide of 
nal consciousness, the increasing 
eness under alien rule. There was 
shrinking from the implication of this 
the foreigner in India, but only a 
desire that the very best men might 
© sent. There is a single paragraph 
ich Gairdner quotes from a speech by 
twood Eddy which is as penetrating 
is free of illusion: 
we onal have a few of the right men 
thy “of india among those who are the 
dia, they will largely mould the 
re thought. But it is increasingly 
& find such men either in Britain 
| America.” 
challenge from the Edinburgh Con- 
ce did produce a small response in 
ext fifteen years. Even that small 
went some way to justify Sher- 


wood Eddy’s conviction about ‘the right 
men rightly placed’. He did not ask for 
large numbers but for ‘a few’. The vast- 
ness of the task tended to make the Con- 
ference delegates call for huge numbers 
of recruits. Perhaps that reaction was in- 
evitable. But there were some who 
realized even then how much can be 
owed by how many to how few. Now, as 
in 1910, it is still true that a few of the 
right men and women, rightly placed, can 
mould events. What we can rejoice to 
recognize is that Sherwood Eddy’s appeal 
in 1910 is beginning to be met in 1960, 
not just by recruits from Europe and 
America, but by men and women of Asia 
and Africa. 

Many other true things were seen by the 
delegates at Edinburgh and not least the 
tremendous future being offered to the 
Christian Church in the field of education 
though the extent of the opportunity about 
to be offered by the continent of Africa was 
still hidden from view. But perhaps enough 
has been said to indicate how broad and 
wide was the awareness of those who met at 
Edinburgh in 1910. 


SOME ‘BLIND SPOTS’ 


A true assessment of this great and 
creative Conference must, however, take 
note of some of the ‘blind spots’, not by 
way of negative criticism but as a very 
healthy reminder to ourselves that con- 
scientious preparatory study—and Edin- 
burgh was singularly notable for that— 
great enthusiasm, and a deep spirit of 
devotion to Christ and his Gospel do not 
provide any certain escape from false 
assessments, from miscalculations as to 
the ‘signs of the times’, from being vic- 
tims to the prevailing temper of the age. 
To recognize some of the ‘blind spots’ of 
the Edinburgh Conference may save us 
from being unduly sanguine about our 
wisdom today. 

There was, for instance, the completely 
false assessment, for which the Anglicans 
were primarily responsible, with regard 
to the true situation in Latin America. 
It was widely assumed by some Anglicans 
that the whole of Central and South 
America was Roman Catholic and that 
therefore any missionary activity by 
other Christians was in the nature of 
proselytism. Latin America was, there- 
fore, left out of consideration in defer- 
ence to this very serious breakdown in 
the Anglican Intelligence service. 


More remarkable still was the seeming 
complete unawareness on the part of the 
Conference of the steady drift of events 
in Europe at that very time which were 
making towards war and the end of 
Europe’s moral and political hegemony. 


(This does not contradict what was said 
earlier about the general long-sightedness 
of the Conference.) No less complete was 
the apparent unawareness of the immin- 
ence of rapid social change amounting 
to revolutionary proportions. We have 
seen that the impact of the Russo- 
Japanese war was correctly diagnosed. 
But even that was viewed as a pointer to 
the future, and not as a detonator which 
triggered off the beginning of the Russian 
revolution with all its consequences. 
‘Edinburgh’ was realistic about the prob- 
lems it could see. Its blind spots were in 
some respects so vast as to give us serious 
pause lest in 1960 we may be blind to the 
real significance of what is happening in 
Asia and Africa and perhaps in South 
America, may be so deaf as not to hear 
‘the sound of a going in the tops of the 
mulberry trees’ (2 Samuel 5.24). 


Yet again there was the ‘Edinburgh’ 
attitude to governments which perhaps 
is the one aspect of the Conference which 
anchors it firmly to 1910, and with a 
backward look at that. It was not that 
the Conference was uncritical of govern- 
ments—far from it. There was a very 
great deal of criticism, much of it 
directed with unerring accuracy. But the 
fundamental assumption was that the 
significant governments in the world were 
‘Christian’ governments, open to the 
right kind of pressure by Christians, and 
that if these ‘Christian’ governments 
acted responsibly they could very easily 
persuade such other governments as there 
might be to fall into line as regards 
religious toleration and the treatment of 
missionaries. There is an intriguing pas- 
sage in Gairdner’s book which runs: 


“Nowhere did the relation between a 
Mission and a Government seem to be 
happier than in the Dutch East Indies. 
There, too, a novel experiment had been 
tried with striking success—the creation of 
a Missionary Consul with his office at 
Batavia, an official intermediary (without 
any authority save that created by his own 
usefulness) between the missions in the field 
and the government, in all questions where 
the two spheres overlap. There can be little 
doubt that this experiment will be widely 
followed.” 


The underlying assumption of the Confer- 
ence was, indeed, a survival not only of 
nineteenth century imperialism but a sur- 
vival of a much older way of thinking, 
congenial to the Christian mind, that Caesar, 
when he professes to be Christian, ought to 
pay particular attention to the interests of 


the Christian Church. In this respect ‘Edin- . 


burgh 1910’ was the unconscious epilogue to 
a history which began with Constantine’s 
conversion to the Christian faith. In the 
modern issue of the relations of Church 


and State we today are wrestling witl 
problem which ‘Edinburgh 1910’ did 
even envisage. 

Again, ‘Edinburgh 1910’ would se 
to have failed to plumb the real der 
of the problem of missionary traini 
Despite what was quoted above fr 
F. J. Western and from Gairdner h 
self: despite Azariah’s famous apf 
‘Give us friends!’: missionary train 
was still primarily conceived in acadet 
terms—the comparative study of religi 
the study of the science and history 
Missions, the study of sociology, the 
of being a teacher, mastery of the | 
guage. All these things are importa 
very important, especially the last, wh 
properly understood includes someth 
of each of the others. But what doe: 
avail to have all knowledge if the fore 
missionary cannot live in deep Christ 
fellowship with his colleagues, be tl 
nationals of the country or his fell 
missionaries? Furthermore the Ed 
burgh delegates hardly envisaged a ¢ 
when many missionary recruits wo! 
have only a scanty knowledge of | 
Bible and a hardly less scanty knowle« 
of the Christian faith. Much was | 
from the delegates at Edinburgh wh 
has to be considered by those concert 
with the preparation of missional 
today. 

Once again let it be said that the c 
sideration of these ‘blind spots’ is not to 
set off against the great positive insights ¢ 
achievements of ‘Edinburgh 1910’: it is | 
to reiterate to us the warning “let b 
Pat thinketh he standeth take heed lest 

all. 


We have tried to get the ‘feel’ of t 
great Conference of 1910, to absorb 1 
truth in some of its insights, even to lo 
shyly at some of its ‘blind spots’. Bef« 
attempting a summary of its princi 
effects something else needs to be sa 
We have to look at ‘Edinburgh 1910’ r 
only through the spectacles of 1 
Ecumenical Movement with its slow t 
steady progress towards some of ft 
goals set out by ‘Edinburgh 1910’. \ 
must also look at that Conferen 
through the spectacles of some of t 
subsequent failures of Christians to list 
to the summons of that Conference, 
‘hear’ what its delegates were sayit 
‘Edinburgh 1910’ is separated from 
not only by aspirations realized but al 
by hopes disappointed. 

AFTERMATH . 
The first World War ushered in 
progressive disintegration of Europe ar 
for a time, the increasing isolation of t 
United States of America. The dire 
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ult of this was felt in the missionary 
vement, both in the disastrous impact 
‘the economic depression of the late 
enties and early thirties, and in the 
ure to secure even a fraction of the 
ssionary recruits envisaged as neces- 
by the Edinburgh Conference. This 
ter fact may have had the compensa- 
in of hastening the development of 
idership from among the Churches of 
and Africa. But the development 
is haphazard and the tendency was for 
> foreign missionary to retire ‘upward’ 
her than ‘sideways’, to quote John 
wlor’s aphorism. And even where the 
tional achieved the leadership, he was 
set by intolerable economic problems 
6 to the aftermath of the depression. 
ms some of the greatest hopes of 
dinburgh 1910’ never found fruition. 


Meanwhile the enormous opportunities 
ered to the missionary enterprise by the 
lopment of education, particularly in 
Tica, could only be taken in part because 
‘the shortage of recruits. In India and 
lina and Japan there were, between the 
irs, all too few of ‘the right people rightly 
iced’. Perhaps, in the long run, one of the 
dst serious results of the educational 
portunity being ‘half-taken’ was that so 
a of the ablest recruits were swallowed 
} in a process in which the learning of 
¢ local vernacular was at a discount be- 
use all higher education was in a 
iropean language. In the sequel the mis- 
Mary movement lost its significant leader- 
a. the field of linguistics and in the 


timate understanding of the great ethnic 
ligions, just at the time when they were 
fering upon a renaissance. The gap be- 
en the foreign missionary and the coun- 
y of his ‘adoption’ widened. 

by side with these developments went 
@ more or less rapid establishment of 
hurch organizations precisely modelled on 
estern patterns, on the uncriticized assump- 
m that the ecclesiastical procedures of the 
est were of universal validity at all times 
d in all places. The process continues. 
uring the Conference at Edinburgh a 
panese delegate voiced the following plea. 
was actually referring to a particular 
blem which was vexing the Church in 
how to deal with the 
but that was incidental. 


uestion of 
is was his 


- want faith in God! Our system and 
‘system are not necessarily the perfect 
nal type of Christianity, and therefore 
he expressions of faith, in non-Christian 
$, we must be patient, we must wait for 
time of the real expression of their 
ual experience, and that is important 
only for the sake of the Churches in 
‘istian lands, but I think it is import- 
for the sake of the mother-Churches, 
ase in those expressions and only those 
rd’s full personality will be glorified 
caled in all the world.” 


That plea has a vastly wider frame of 
reference than the particular issue which 
provoked it. The last fifty years have not 
offered conspicuous evidence that that plea 
was either listened to or understood! 


The Edinburgh Conference, again, made a 
passionate appeal for the ‘unoccupied areas’. 
The economic and political events of the 
inter-war years halted the missionary expan- 
sion of those missionary agencies rep- 
resented at Edinburgh. Other agencies, blind 
to the insights of ‘Edinburgh 1910’ and deaf 
to its appeal for Christian co-operation, 
have gone in instead. The great missionary 
impulse of 1960, otherwise than as ex- 
pressed by the Roman Catholic Church, is, 
in the main, to be found on the periphery, 
if not right outside the orbit of the heirs 
of ‘Edinburgh 1910’. That is a disconcerting 
thought and should be a searching one. 


Having faced unwelcome facts we can 
then take heart of hope from the signal 
achievements which have indubitably fol- 
lowed as a direct result of ‘Edinburgh 1910’. 
Dr. Hugh Martin has listed these very 
clearly in his pamphlet. The Ecumenical 
Movement is a fact and it is moving. There 
is, notably in the field of Inter-Church Aid, 
a vast enterprise of Christian co-operation 
of incalculable potentiality far beyond our 
present seeing. ‘Edinburgh 1910’ appealed 
for some organ for continued study, for 
mutual counsel and advice, for a new initia- 
tive in planning. The Continuation Com- 
mittee in due course established the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council, with its network 
of regional Councils. A parallel develop- 
ment also springing from ‘Edinburgh 1910° 
led, as we have seen, to the World Council 
of Churches and its network of local Coun- 
cils of Churches with which the regional 
Councils and the I.M.C. are in increasingly 
close association. The Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs, associated 
both with the W.C.C. and the I.M.C., is at 
the disposal of all Christians when any 
sort of initiative is called for in relation to 
governments. In addition to all this the 
impetus towards some expression of organic 
unity for the Christian Church is still an 
operative factor, fed as-it is by innumerable 
springs of prayer and aspiration from the 
rank and file of the Christian Churches, and 
encouraged, if cautiously, by many of the 
leaders. There are signs that a new mission- 
ary impulse may also be coming to birth. 

Thus in summary form we can recognize 
that of a truth ‘Edinburgh 1910’ was a 
response to the moving of the Holy Spirit 
in the hearts of men and in the events of 
history. 


IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY ON JUNE 21, 1960 


One word more may end this inter- 
pretation and link it with the Service in 
Westminster Abbey on June 21. I quote 
from Gairdner again. In his chapter on 
“Aspects of Procedure” he writes: 

“Not every large Christian Conference, Con- 
vention or Assembly breathes a particularly 
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devotional or spiritual atmosphere during from our experience than anything el 
its sessions. Broadly speaking, the spiritu- Is it too much to hope that those of 
ality of a pieisae is very often ie who will be in Westminster Abbey 
ratio to its size. There were several features 

; : : June 21, and all, however far away, V 
that combined to make the Edinburgh Con will be with us in spirit, will ask fr 


ference an exception to this generalization; iy E ae 
but most of all, something which was per- God an outpouring of his Holy Spirit 


haps its most striking feature. Every day, at teach us how to pray. Then indeed ¥ 
the very time of the day when the audience be able to face the next half-century 
was at its freshest and most vigorous, this that be granted to us, in hope unafr; 
great Conference, which was daily finding : 7 
its available time insufficient, deliberately Your sincere friend, 


suspended its discussion; for a full half- 
hour the voice of debate was hushed, and 
the Conference, as a Conference, fell to 
prayer.” A 


Is it too much to say that we in 1960 
find this aspect of 1910 more remote General Secret 
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